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ABSTRACT 

The brief paper summarizes the 1983 report, "Social 
integration of Moderately Handicapped Students through Cooperative 
Goal Structurings influence of Teacher Instruction on Cooperation** by 
JoAnne Putnam. Techniques for constructing group learning activities 
using cooperative goal structuring are broken down into the following 
steps: (1) specify group objectives; (2) assign students to groups; 
(3) arrange the room and distribute materials; (4) introduce the 
task; (5) observe the students; (6) evaluate the work. The study 
found that after teachers used this process for 2 weeks (10 45-minute 
sessions), students without handicaps more often looked at and spoke 
to their peers with handicaps, and students with handicaps actively 
participated more often. About 2C recommended resources are grouped 
under the following topics: "Integrating Handicapped students"? 
"Cooperative Goal structuring"; "Behavioral Techniques to Promote 
Integration and Desirable Behaviors"; "Social Skills Training"; 
"Training Nonhandicapped students." (DB) 
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SOCIAL INTEGRATION OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS: 
COOPERATIVE GOAL STRUCTURING 

BRIEF T1 
SEPTEMBER 1988 

Research Indicates ff»a/ teachers' efforts are essential to the social Integration of handicapped students with their ronhandlcapped peers. Jo 
bm succasf*<jl, Integration activftto must oasys&riaik^atnKat^ and Ito taaxtoer must provide guidance and enctx.>mgament. Teachers 
canuseavanetyoftechnkjtiestoatnjchivposmnsoc^ These Indude ceftavtontf rtroceditras. sociaJ training, training 

snxierrtswflhoutrtarKBcapatoacceotfa 
to construct group learning aetMttouskigcoq 

CkMperative goal structuring te setting a goal tt^ can onfy 

goats promote achievement and product^, and In situattons that 

do not, they have bean found to produce more positive relationships characterized by mutual Bktng and friendliness. This 
technique is effective for students at the elementary, Junior high, and Wgh school levels, and It Is effective tor students with 
varying types of mfld and moderate handteaps.H can be used In teaar^ subjects ranging 

bowling. Cooperative goal structuring Is more effective If the teacher provides lessons In cooperation, describes the cooperative 
behaviors expected of the students, and evaluates and rewards students based on group processes and efforts. It involves the 
following steps. 



SPECIFY GROUP 
OBJECTIVES 



ASSIGN STUDENTS 
TO GROUPS 



ARRANGE THE ROOM 
AND DISTRIBUTE 
MATERIALS 



INTRODUCE THE 
TASK 



OBSERVE THE 
STUDENTS 



Specify the instructional ob/sctrvss to be obtained by the total group. For example, cooperative 
goal structuring was used Inaiifthgrs^ 

f Sink or Roar by Bonentaiy Science Stiidy). The objectives of the first lesson were too 
group cohesion and to identify objects flirt sink and float 

Select the group size most appropriate for the lesson. In the example, students were assigned to 
groups of three, with two stuctorits from th^ 

handicap from a self-contained class in each group. The regular class fifth graders were told that 
they would be working in small learning groups with their peers with and without harxjcaps; the 
students from the ssif-contained class were told that they would be working in small working groups 
with regular class fifth graders. 

For academic activities, arrange the ctassrvom so that group members are close together and 
groups an as far apart as possible. In the example, members of a group were seated at adjacent 
desks or at a small table. Provide one set tfcumcularmat*f1ate to each group 
students weighed objects, each group was given only one scale. 

Explain the task and the cooperative goal structure. Give examples of specific behaviors you 
expect of the students, such as reaching a ccmrnw goal, m the example, the groups' fin^ 
gc^ was to select a group name. The teacher explained thrt 

share your own thoughts and ideas, as we8 as to Istencarelully to what cohere say, arto to heb the 
other members of the group understand what you are trying to do In your group. The teacher used 
phrases such as, "I'D be watching to see that even/one takes part in the activity," or "Make sure 
everyone in your group understands the assignment." After the students had selected the group 
names, their next task was to make a Bst of things that float on watBf and titinp^ that sink. Each group 
chose a recorder. The students were told that they wouki be successful when they had fitted In the 
blanks on the worksheet and everyone had signed the sheet 

Observe the student Interaction, and Intervene as a fadBtator to help the groups solve problems in 
working together effectivety and learn the interpersonal skills necessary for cooperation. Do not 
disrupt the groups unless it is necessary. 
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The Council tor Exceptional Children operates the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children under a 
contract with the Office of Educational Research and Imjtmvement, U.S. Department of Education. 



EVALUATE THE At the end of the session, evaluate the group process and products; provide fo&ttosckvtd an 

WORK opportunity to discuss the assignment end how weM the group co o per ated. In the example, the 

teacner oraoeo vw group proaucB vwn sooxers njp.eeenonp, very gooo, 9000, ano noi so 
good." She summarized the positive things she saw, using such phrws as "I saw (a partcular 
group) say nice things to each ctfwT orl saw (a student) expWning the task to another student to 
help htm understand." Students win handtoaps were nrtsingWcutfofrsintonseiiiertorrtheiw^e 
made to feel deferent Afterwards, the students were given 10 minutes for free play. 

RESULTS Studies have found that after teachers used this process tor 2 weeks (10 45-minute sessions), 

students without hudteaps more often looked at and spoke to their peers with handicaps, and 
students with handicaps actively participated more often. 
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